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The following Pamphlet was ſent to the Pubs 
 liſher, by an unknown Perſon, from Boſton, 
in New England; with a Requeſt to print 
it as ſoon as poſſible : finding, after a care- 
ful Reading, it not to contain any Thing 
apparently, or particularly offenſroe to any 
Party, or Body of Men, he ſhould have 
thought himſelf inexcuſeable, if be had been 
the Means of witholding it from the Public. 
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HAVE read thi Opuſculum of the 
celebrated Mr. J-----s, called . Ob- 
jections to the taxation of the colonies 
by the legiſlature of Great-Britain, briefly | 
conſidered.” In obedience to your lordſhips 
commands, I have thrown a few thoughts 
on paper; all indeed that I have patience 
on this melancholy occaſion to collect. The 
gentleman thinks it is «abſurd and inſolent 
to queſtion the expediency and utility of 
| public meaſure. He ſeems to be an utter 
enemy to the freedom of enquiry after 
truth, juſtice and equity. He is not only 
a zealous advocate for puſilanimous and 
paſſive obedience; but for the moſt implicit 
faith in the dictatorial mandates of power. 
The « ſeveral patriotic favorite words 
B libertys 
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liberty, property, Engliſhmen, &c.” are in 
his opinion of no uſe but to make ſtrong 
impreſſions on the more numerous part of 
mankind who have ears but no under- 
ſtanding.” The times have been when 
the favorite terms places, pensions, French 
louis dors and Engliſh guineas, have made 
very undue impreſſions on thoſe who have 
had votes and voices, but neither honor 
nor conſcience---who have deſerved of their 
country an ax, a gibbet or a halter, much 
better than a ſtar or garter. The grand 
aphoriſm of the Britiſh conſtitution, that 
* 70 Engliſhman is or can be taxed but by his 
own conſent in perſon or by his deputy” is 
abſurdly denied. In a vain and moſt infolent 
attempt to diſprove this fundamental prin- 
eiple he exhibits a curious ſpecimen of 
his talent at chicanery and quibbling. He 
fays that „no man that he knows of is 
taxed by his own conſent.” It is a maxim: 
at this day, that the crown by royal preroga- 
tive alone can levy no taxes on the ſubject. 
One who had any « underſtanding as well 
as ears” would from thence be led to 
conclude that ſome men muſt conſent to 
their taxes before they can be impoſed: 

It 


131 

It has been commonly underſtood, at leaſt 
ſince the glorious revolution, that the 

conſent of the Britiſh Lords and Commons, 
i. e. of all men within the realm, muſt 
be obtained to make a tax legal there. The 
conſent of the lords and commons of his 
majeſty's ancient and very reſpeQable king- 
dom of Ireland, has alſo been deemed ne- 
ceſſary to a taxation of the ſubjects there. 
The conſent of the two houſes of aſſembly 
in the colonies has till lately been alſo 
thought requiſite for the taxation of his 
majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the coloniſts. Sed tempora mutantur. 

I would aſk Mr. J----s, if when a knight 
of a ſhire, or burgeſs of a borough, civil 
military, or errant, poſſeſſed of a real eſtate, 
votes for a land tax, he does not tax him- 
ſelf and conſent to ſuch tax? And does 
he not by thus voting, tax himſelf as an 
identic individual, as well as ſome of his 
filly neighbours, who * may have ears but 
no underſtanding”, and be therefore in great 
danger at a future election of chuſing an 
empty individuum vagum to manage their 
higheſt concerns. Tis much to be la- 
mented that theſe people with ; ears but 
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without underſtanding” by certain vulgar 
low arts, may be as eafily led to elect a 
ſtate auctioneer or a vote ſeller as the wifeſt 
and moſt upright man in the three king+ 
doms. We have known ſome of them 
cry Hoſanna to the man who under God 
and his King had been their faviour, and 
the next day appear ready to crucify him. 
However, when a man in Europe or 
America, votes a tax on his conſtituents, 
if he has any eftate, he is at the ſame time 
taxing himſelf, and that by bis own conſent ; 
and of all this ke muſt be conſcious, unlefs 
we ſuppoſe him to be void of common 
ſenſe. _ 

No one ever contended that the conſent 
of the very perſon he chuſes to repreſent 
him,” nor that * the confent of the ma- 
jority of thoſe who are choſen by himſelf, 
and others of his fellow ſubjects to repreſent 
them,” ſhould be obtained before a tax can 
be rightfully levied. The pitiful chicanery 
here, conſiſts wholly in ſubſtituting and 
for or. If for and, we read or, as the 
great Mr. J----s himſelf inadvertently reads 
it a little afterwards, the ſame propoſition 
will be as ſtrictly true, as any political 

aphoriſm 
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aphoriſm or other general maxim whatever, 
the theorems of Euclid not excepted 
namely, that no Enghſhman, nor indeed. 
any other freeman, is or can be rightfully 
taxed, but by his own actual confent in penſon, 
or by the majority of thoſe who are choſen 
by himſelf or others his fellow ſubjets to 6 8 
ſent the whole people. 

Right reaſon and the ſpirit of a free 
conſtitution require that the repreſentation 
of the whole people ſhould be as equal as 
poſſible. A perfect equality of repreſen- 
tation has been thought impracticable; 
perhaps the nature of human affairs will 
not admit of it. But it moſt certainly 
might and ought to be more equal than 
it is at preſent in any ſtate. The difficulties 
in the way of a perfectly equal repreſenta- 
tion are ſuch that in moſt countries the poor 
people can obtain none. The luſt of power 
and unreaſonable domination are, have been, 
and I fear ever will be not only impatient - 
of, but above, controul. The Great love 
pillows of down for their own heads, and 
chains for thoſe below them. Hence 'tis 
pretty eaſy to ſee how it has been brought 
about, that in all ages deſpotiſm has been 
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the general tho not quite univerſal govern» 


ment of the world. No good reaſon how- 
ever can be given in any country why every 
man of a ſound mind ſhould not have his 


vote in the election of a repreſentative. If 
a man has but little property to protect and 
defend, yet his life and liberty are things 


of ſome importance. Mr. J----s argues 
only from the vile abuſes of power to the 


continuance and increafe of ſuch abuſes. 
This it muſt be confeſſed is the common 
logie of modern politicians and vote ſellers. 
To what purpoſe is it to ring everlaſting 
changes to the coloniſts on the caſes of 
Mancheſter, Birmingham and Sheffield, 
who return no members? If thoſe now ſo 
conſiderable places are not repreſented, they 
ought to be. Beſides the counties in which 
thoſe reſpectable abodes of tinkers, tinmen, 
and pedlars lie, return members, ſo do all 
the neighbouring cities and boroughs. In 
the choice of the former, if they have 
no vote, they muſt naturally and neceſſarily 
have a great influence, I believe every 
gentleman of a landed eſtate, near a flouriſn- 
ing manufactory, will be careful enough 
of its intereſts. Tho' the great India com- 
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pany, as ſuch, returns no members, yet 
many of the company are returned, and 
their intereſts have been ever very carefully 
attended to. 

Mr. J---<s ſays, by far the major part 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain are non 
eleors.” The more is the pity, Every 
Engliſhman, he tells us, is taxed, and yet 
riot one in twenty is repreſented.” To be 
_ conſiſtent, he muſt here mean that not one 
in twenty, votes for a repreſentative. 80 4 
ſmall minority rules and governs. the majo- 
tity, This may for thoſe in the ſaddle. be 
clever enough, but can never be right in 
theory. What 46 7nitzo could give an ab- 
ſolute unlimitted right to one twentieth of 
a community, to govern the other nineteen 
by their ſovereign will and pleaſure? Let 
him, if his intellects will admit of the re- 

ſearch, diſcover how in any age or country: 
this came to be the fact. Some favourite 
modern ſyſtems muſt be given up or main- 
tained by a clear open avowal of theſe Hob= 
beian maxims, viz. That dominion is right- 
fully founded on force and fraud.---That 
power univerſally confers right. That 
war, bloody war, is 0 real and natural 


ſtate 
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ſtate of man- and that he ivlio can find 


means to buy, ſell, enſlave, or deſtroy, the 
greateſt number of his own ſpecies, is right 

worthy to be dubbed a modern politician 
and an hero. Mr. J -s has a little con- 


temptible flirt at the ſacred names of Sel- 


den, Locke, and Sidney. But their ideas 
will not quadrate with the half- born ſenti= 


ments of a courtier. Their views will never 


eenter in the paricranium of a modern poli- 
tician. The characters of their writings cans 
not be affected by the crudities of a miniſ- 
terial mercenary pamphleteer. He next 
proceeds to give us a ſpecimen of his agility 
in leaping hedge and ditch, and of paddling 
through thick and thin. He has proved 
himſelf greatly ſkilled in the ancient and 
honourable ſciences of horſe-racing, bruiſ- 
ing, boxing, and cock-fighting. He offers 
to © riſk the merits of the whole cauſe on 

a fingle queſtion.” For this one queſtion 

he propoſes a ſtring of five or fix.---To all 

which I fay he may be a very great ſtateſ- 
man, but muſt be a very indifferent lawyer. 


A good lawyer might riſque the merit of 


a cauſe on anſwers, but never would reſt it 


on mere interrogatories. A multiplicity of 


_ queſtions, 


1 * 
queſtions, eſpecially ſuch as moſt of Mr. 
J----$'s, only prove the folly and imperti- 
nence of the queriſt. Anſwers may be 
evidence, but none reſults from queſtions 
only. Further, to all his queries, let him 
take it for a full anſwer, that his way of 
reaſoning would as well prove that the Bri- 

| tiſh houſe of commons, in fact, repreſent all 
the people on the globe,, as thoſe in Ames 
rica. True it is, that from the nature of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, and alſo from the 
idea and nature of a ſupreme legiſlature, 
the parliament repreſents the whole com- 
| munity or empire, and have an undoubted 
power, authority, and juriſdiction, over the 
whole; and to their final decifions the 
whole muſt and ought peaceably to ſubmit. 
They have an undoubted right alſo to unite 
to all intents and purpoſes, for benefits and 
burthens, a dominion, or ſubordinate juriſ- 
diction to the mother Rate, if the good of 
the whole requires it. But great tender- 
neſs has been ſhown to the cuſtoms of par- 
ticular cities and boroughs, and ſurely as 
much indulgence might be reafonably ex- 
pected towards large provinces, the inha- 
bitants of which have been born and grown 
C up 
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up under the modes and cuſtoms of a ſubors 
dinate juriſdiction. But in a caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, the good of the whole requires, that 
not only private intereſts, but private paſ- 
fions, ſhould give way to the public. But 
all this will not convince me of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of impoſing heavy taxes on the co- 
loniſts, while their trade and commerce are 
every day more than ever reſtricted. Much 
leſs will it follow, that the coloniſts are, in 
fact, repreſented in the houſe of commons. 


Should the Britiſh empire one day be extend- 


ed round the whole world, would it be reaſon- 
able that all mankind ſhould have their con- 
cerns managed by the electors of old Sarum, 
and the occupants of the Corniſh barns 
and ale-houſes,” we ſometimes read of ? 
We who are in the colonies, are by com- 


mon law, and by act of parliament, de- 
clared entitled to all the privileges of the 
ſubjects within the realm. Yet we are 


heavily taxed, without being, in fact, re- 
preſented.---In all trials here relating to 
the revenue, the admiralty courts have ju- 
riſdiction given them, and the ſubject may, 
at the pleaſure of the informer, be deprived 
of a trial by his peers. To do as one would 

| | | 5 
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be done by, is a divine rule. Remember 
Britons, when you ſhall be taxed without 
your conſent, and tried without a jury, and 
have an army quartered in private families, 
you will have little to hope or to fear! 
But I muſt 'not loſe fight of my man, who 
ſagaciouſly aſks * if the coloniſts are Eng- 
liſh when they ſolicit protection, but not 
Engliſhmen when taxes are required to 
enable this country to protect them?“ 1 
aſk in my turn, when did the colonies ſo- 
licit for protection? They have had no 
occaſion to ſolicit for protection ſince the 
happy acceſſion of our gracious Sovereign's 
illuſtrious family to the Britiſh diadem. 
His Majeſty, the father of all his people, 
protects all his loyal ſubjects of every com- 
plexion and language, without any particu- 
lar ſolicitation. But before the ever me- 
morable revolution, the Northern Colo- 
niſts were ſo far from receiving protection 
from Britain, that every thing was done 
from the throne to the footſtool, to cramp, 
betray, and ruin them: yet againſt the 
combined power of France, Indian ſavages, 
and the corrupt adminiſtration of thoſe 


1 they carried on their ſettlements, 
C 2 and 
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and under a mild government for theſo 
eighty years paſt, have made them the 


wonder and envy of the world. 


"Theſe colonies may, if truly: nd. 
be one day the laſt reſource, and beſt barrier 
of Great Britain herſelf, Be that as it may, 
ſure I am that the coloniſts never in any 
reign received protection but from the king 
and parliament. From moſt others they 
had nothing to aſk, but every thing to fear. 


Fellow ſubjects in every age, have been the 


temporal and ſpiritual perſecutors of fellow 


ſubjects. The Creoles follow the example 


of ſome politicians, and ever employ a ne- 
groe to whip negroes. As to“ that coun- 
try,” and © protection from that country,. 
what can Mr. J----s mean? I ever thought 
the territories of the ſame prince made one 
country. But if, according to Mr. J----s, 


Great Britain is a diſtin& country from the 


Britiſh colonies, what is that country in na- 
ture more than tais country? The ſame 
ſun warms the people of Great Britain and 
us; the ſame ſummer chears, and the ſame 
winter chills. 

Mr. J----s fays, * the liberty: of an Eng- 


liſhman 1 is a phraſe of ſo various a ſignifica- 


tion 2 
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tion, having, within theſe few years, been 
uſed as ſynonymous terms for blaſphemy, 
bawdy, treaſon, libels, Prong beer, and y- 
der, that he ſhall not here preſume to de- 
fine its meaning.” I commend his pru- 
| dence in avoiding, the definition of Enghſo 
Liberty; he has no idea of the thing. 
But your lordſhip may, if you pleaſe, 
look back to the moſt infamous times of 
| the Stuarts, ranſack the hiſtory of all their 
N reigns, examine the conduct of every de- 5 
bauchee who counted for one in that parli- | 
ament, which Sidney ſays, “ drunk or | 
ſober,” paſſed the five mile act, and yon 
will not find any expreſſions equal in abſur- 
dity to thoſe of Mr. J----s. He ſagely af- 
firms, that there can be no pretence to 
I | plead any exemption from parliamentary 
4 authority. I know of no man in America | 
who underſtands himſelf, that ever pleaded 
or pretended any ſuch exemption, I think 
it our greateſt happineſs in the true and ge- 
nuine ſenſe of law and the conſtitution, to 
be ſubject to, and controulable by, parlia- 
mentary authority, But Mr. J----s will 
ſcribble about our American colonies.” «| 
Whoſe colonies can the creature mean? 
MY The 
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The miniſter's colonies? No ſurely. Whoſe 


then, his own? I never heard he had any 


colonies. - Nec gladio noc arcu, nec aſtu vi- 
cerunt. He muſt mean his Majeſty's A- 
merican colonies. His Majeſty's colonies 
they are, and I hope and truſt ever will 
be; and that the true native inhabi- 


tants, as they ever have been, will conti- 


nue to be, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects. Every garetteer, from the 
environs of Grub-ſtreet, to the purlieus of 
St. James's, has lately talked of his and my 
and our colonies, and of the raſcally colo- 
niſts, and of yokeing and curbing the cattle, 
as they are by ſome politely called, at this 


preſent now and very naſcent crifis.” *_ 


I cannot ſee why the American peaſants 
may not with as much propriety ſpeak of 
their cities of London and Weſtminſter, of 
their iſles, of Britain, Ireland, Jerſey, Guern- 
fey, Sark, and the Orcades, and of the ri- 
vulets and runlets thereof,” + and confider 
them all but as appendages to their ſheep- 
cots and gooſe-pens. But land is land, 


* Pownall's Adminiſtration of the Colonies. Second 
Edition. 


+ Terms uſed in our obſolete charters. 
and 
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and men ſhould be men. The property of 
the former God hath given to the poſſeſſor. 
Theſe are ſui juris, or flaves and vaſſals; 
there neither is nor can be any medium. 


Mr. J----s would do well once in his life 


to reflect that were it not for our American 
colonies, he might at this * preſent criſis,” 
been but the driver of a baggage cart, on a 
cruſade to the holy ſepulchre, or ſketching 
caracatura's, while the brave were bleeding 


and dying for their country. He gives us 
three or four ſophiſtical arguments, to prove 


that no taxes can be exactly equal.” If 


pot exactly equal on all, then not juſt,” 


« Therefore no taxes at all can be juſtly 
impoſed.” This is arch. But who before 
ever dreamt that no taxes could be impoſ- 


ed, becauſe a mathematical exactneſs or in- 


equality i 18 impracticable. 

Having in his odd way, and very conſuſ- 
ed . conſidered the right and autho- 
rity of parliament to tax the colonies, which 
he takes for granted inſtead of proving ; he 
proceeds to ſhew the expediency of taking 


the preſent criſis by the fore top, and pro- 


ceeding in the preſent manner, leſt it ſhould 
run away. As to be '* naſcent criſis, or 
preſent 
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preſent tenſe,” it is as good a tenſe as any . 


in grammar. And miſers and politicians 
will, for their purpoſes, ever think it the 
beſt. If we muſt be taxed without our con- 


ſent, and are able to pay the national debt, 


it is our duty to pay it, which ſome take for 
granted; why then I agree we had better 
pay it off at once, and have done with it. 
For this purpoſe, the . preſent identic very 
now, is better than any other now, or criſis, 
begotten, or about to be begotten; naſcent, 
or about to be naſcent; born or unborn.” * 
If Mr. J----s pleaſes, it ſhall be the great 
Fra, or TO NUN, of the colony admi- 
niſtratrix. 


Ultima cummæi venit jam carminis atas. 
A as ſs Wa — <> > === Naſcitar Crifis. 


But as to the manner and reaſons, it may 
not be amiſs to offer a word or two. He 
aſks with the pathos of a ſtage itinerant, if 
any time can be more proper to require 
ſome aſſiſtance from our colonies, to pre- 
ſerve to themſelves their preſent ſafety, than 
when this country is almoſt undone by pro- 


* P-—-n—n Parody. a 
curing 


1 
during it.” That that country, as he calls it, is 
almoſt undone, I ſhall not diſpute ; eſpeci- 
ally after I have the ſagacious Mr. J----s's 
opinion to the ſame purpoſe. But he ſhows 
his ignorance, weakneſs, and wickedneſs, 
who imputes ſo tremendous an impending 
evil to procuring ſafety for the colonies. The 
colonies never coſt Britain any thing till the 


laſt war. Even now, if an impartial ac- 


count was ſtated, without allowing one 


penny for the increaſe. of European trade 


fince the diſcovery of America, or for the 
employment yielded by the coloniſts to mil- 
lions in Britain who perhaps might other- 
wiſe ſtarve, the neat revenue that has ac- 


' crued by means of © ou American colonies” 
alone, would amount to five times the ſum 


the crown ever expended for their ſettle- 
ment, protection, and defence, from the 


reign of queen Elizabeth to this day. In 
this calculate the whole expence of the laſt 


war is included, and ſuppoſed intirely 
chargeable to America, according to the 
viſionary theorems of the Adminiſtrator, 
and Regulator. F I ſhould think, how- 
ever that ſome ſmall part of the national 


+ Adminiſtration and Regulations of the colonies. 
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debt might be juſtly charged to the pro» 


curing the preſent ſafety of Hanover, and 
other parts of high and low Dutchland.” 
But, waving this, if it were all to be charg- 
ed to America, the hundred and forty-nine 


millions were well laid out, and much better 


than any ſum from the time of Julius Cæſar, 
to the glorious revolution, the naſcent” 
zra of Britiſh liberty, glory, and grandeur. 
It was for the very being of Britain, as a 
great maritime, commercial, and powerful, 


ſtate; none of which would ſhe long be, 


without the afliftance of her colonies. It 
requires no penetration to foreſee that 
ſhould ſhe loſe theſe, which God forbid, 
ſhe would in a few years, fall a ſacrifice to . 
France, or ſome other deſpotic power on 


the continent of Europe. The national 


debt is confeſſed on all hands, to be a ter- 


rible evil, and may, in time, ruin the ſtate. 
But it ſhould be remembered, that the colo- 
niſts never occaſioned its increaſe, nor ever 


reaped any of the ſweet fruits of involving 


the fineſt kingdom in the world, in the fad 


calamity of an enormous overgrown mort- 


gage to ſtate and ſtock jobbers. No places 
nor penſions, of thouſands and tens of thou- 


ſands 
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fands ſterling, have been laid out to pur- 
' chaſe the votes and influence of the colo- 
niſts. They have gone on with their ſet- 
tlements in ſpite of the moſt horrid difficul- 
ties and dangers ; they have ever ſupported, 
to the utmoſt of their ability, his majeſty's | 
provincial government over them, and, I 
believe are, to a man, and ever will be, 
ready to make grants for ſo valuable a pur- 
poſe. But we cannot ſee the equity of our 
being obliged to pay off a ſcore that has 
been much enhanced by bribes and pen- 
fions, to keep thoſe to their duty who 
ought to have been bound by honour and 
conſcience. We have ever been from prin- 
ciple, attached to his majeſty, and his il- 
luſtrious houſe. We never aſked any pay : 
the heart-felt ſatisfaction of having ſerved 
our king and country, has been always 
enough for us. I cannot fee why it would 
not be well enough to go a nabob hunting 
on this occaſion, Why ſhould not the 
great Mogul be obliged to contribute to- 
wards, if not to pay, the national debt, as 
ſome have propoſed? He is a Pagan, an 
Eaſt Indian, and of a dark complexion, 
which are full as good reaſons for laying 
" "A him 


1 
1 1 bim under contribution, as any I have found 
| abroad in the pamphlets and coffee-houſe 
1 conferences, for taxing the colonifts. There 
are, doubtleſs, good reaſons to be affigned, 
or it would not be done, by my ſuperiors ; 
but I confeſs I cannot reach them, nor has 
Mr. ; EP" afforded me the leaſt aſſiſtance _ 
in this matter. Neceſſity, ſay the coffee- | 
houſe politicians has no law, Then ſay I, 
apply the ſponge at once! A few jobbers 
had better be left to hang and drown them- 
ſelves, as was the caſe after the South Sea 
bubble, and a few ſmall politicians had bet- 
ter be ſent, after them, than the nation be 
undone. This would, in the end, turn 
' diut infinitely more beneficial to the whole, 
than impoſing taxes on ſuch as have not the 
i | means of paying them. In the way reve- 
| N nue has been ſometimes managed, the uni- 
verſe, would not long ſet bounds to the 
rapid increaſe of the national debt. If 
places, penſions, and dependencies ſhall be 
ever increaſed in proportion to new re- 
ſources, inſtead of carefully applying ſuch 
| reſources to the clearing off former incum+ 
brances, the game may be truly infinite. I 
remember that the great duke of Sully, on 
if : | a re- 
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a reviſion of the ſtate of his maſter's finan- 
ces, found that of one hundred and thirty 
millions annually extorted from the poor 
people, but thirty millions of thoſe livres 
centred in his majeſty's coffers. He pro- 
ceeded in a manner worthy himſelf. Hap- 


pily for Britain, the papiſts ruined France 


and their own cauſe, by the villainous aſ- 


ſaſſination of one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, 


and beſt princes, that ever lived. Of courſe 
the power and influence of the beſt miniſter 
beyond all compariſon, that ever exiſted, 
fell with his ſovereign. He only lived to 
explain to France what ſhe might have 
been. She has ever fince been toiling to 


_ regain the loſt opportunity: God be thank- 


ed, it is yet in vain, and if Britain pleaſes, 
* will be. 

r. J——8 aſks, if „any time can be 
more proper to impoſe taxes on their trade, 
than when they are enabled to rival-us in 


our manufactures, by the encouragement 


and protection we have given them?“ Who 
are WE? It is a miracle he had not af- 
firmed, that the colonies rival Great Britain 
in trade alſo. His not aſſerting this, is the 
only eee of modeſty or regard to 

truth, 
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diſcoverable through his notable perſorm- 
ance. As the coloniſts are Britiſh ſubjects, 
and confeſſedly on all hands entitled to the 
ſame rights and privileges, with the ſub- 


jects born within the realm, 1 challenge 


Mr. J---s or any one elſe to give even the 


colour of a concluſive reaſon, why the 


coloniſts are not entitled to the ſame means 


and methods of obtaining a living with their 


fellow-ſubjeQs in the iſlands. 
Can any one tell me why trade, com- 


merce, arts, ſciences and manufactures, 


ſhould not be as free for an American as 


for an European ? Is there any thing in 


the laws of nature and nations, any thing 
in the nature of our allegiance that forbids 
a coloniſt to puſh the manufacture of iron 
much beyond the making a horſe-ſhoe or 
a hob nail? We have indeed “ files for 
our mattocks, and for our coulters, and 
for our forks, and for our axes, to ſharpen 
our goads,” and to break our teeth ; but 
they are of the manufacture of Europe: 

I never heard of one made here. Neither 
the refinements of Monteſquieu, nor the 
imitations of the ſervile Frenchified half 


fyakibe mortals, who are fo fond of quoting 
him, 
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hitn, to prove, that it is a law of Eur6pe, 
to confine the trade and manufactures to 
the mother ſtate, to prohibit the coloniſts 
erecting manufactories, and * to interdict 
all commerce between them and other 
countries,” wall paſs with me for any 
evidence of the rectitude of this cuſtom 
and procedure. The Adminiſtrator has 
worked theſe principles up to fundamental 
maxims of police at this criſis.“ The 
Regulator hath followed him, and given 
broad hints that all kinds of American 
manufactures will not only be diſcountenan- 
ced, but even prohibited, as faſt as they 
are found to interfere with thoſe of Britain. 
That is, in plain Engliſh, we'ſhall do 
nothing that they can do for us. This is 
kind l- And what they cannot do for 
us, we are permitted to do for ourſelves. 
Generous l- However, I can never hear 
American manufactures ſeriouſly talked of, 
without being diſpoſed to a violent fit of 
laughter. My contempt is inexpreflible, 
when I perceive ſtateſmen at home amuſing 
the mob they affect to deſpiſe, with the 


unminent danger, from American manu- 
Hactories. 


Mr, 
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Mr. J----s complains that the plantation 
governors have broke all their inſtructions 
to procure a handſome ſubſiſtence, and 
betrayed the rights of their ſovereign.“ 
Traitors, villains! Who are they? I never 
before heard of any ſuch governors. I have 
had the honour to be acquainted with not 
a few governors, and firmly believe they 
would in general ſooner break their own 
necks than their inſtructions. If Mr. J---s 
has diſcovered ſuch a knot of traitors and 
betrayers of their ſovereign's rights, as 
he repreſents the plantation governors to 
be * they one and all, * for he makes no 
diſcrimination, it is his duty to give the 
proper information that they may be brought 
to condign puniſhment, and he himſelf 
ſtand unimpeached for miſpriſion of treaſon. 
I promiſe him aid enough in moſt provinces 
to apprehend and ſecure ſuch atrocious 
offenders as the betrayers of the rights of 
the beſt of kings. He may alſo reſt aſ- 
{ared, there is no colony but what would 
rejoice in ſeeing its governor rewarded ac- 
cording to his works, and duly exalted or 
depreficd as he may deſerve, But this man 


of P-nl—:, q 
: cannot, 
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cannot, by any figure in any logic or 
rhetoric, but his own, juſtify the poſition 
that the coloniſts ought to ſuffer for the 
perfidy and treachery of ſuch goveryors ag 
he fays have betrayed the rights of their 
ſovereign. That the colonies have eventu- 
ally ſuffered, and may again, by the faults 
of ſome governors is not impoſſible. But 
puniſhing the coloniſts in their ſtead, would 
be a ſample of juſtice like that of hanging 
the weaver for the cobler, * to 
Butler. 2 

The reverend, honorable and grave, our 
American judges, are alſo lugged in head 
and ſhoulders, and ſcandalouſly abuſed by 
Mr. Js. He has the audacity even to 
| Rout and ſneer at thoſe who wear long robes 
and full bottomed wigs, inſtead of greaſy 
hats, ſhaggy hair, and ragged coats, as the 
manner of ſome yet is. He has the im- 
pudence to mention * coſtly perriwigs and 
robes of expenſive ſcarlet,” © as marks of 
the legal abilities of the American judges.” 
What an ungentleman-like inſinuation is 
this? as if he apprehended them to be deſ- 
titute of all other law-like qualifications. 
Want a refleQion is this on thoſe who 
5 . | * 
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appoint American judges ? They are cho- 
ſen by the people no where but at Rhode 
Iſland or Connecticut. There they never 
expect any falaries. Their judges have 

been in general men of fortune, honour, 

integrity and ability, who have been willing 
to give a portion of their time to the pub- 
lic. For the judges in other colonies, the 
people are not anſwerable; if they are 
any. of them weak or wicked, it is a ſore 
calamity on the people, and needs no ag- 

gravatiqn.---He ſays the judges are * fo 
dependent on the humors of the aſſemblies, 
that they can obtain a livelihood no longer 
than quamdiu ſe male geſſerint. This makes 
the judges as bad as the governors, who 
for a morſel of bread, or a meſs of pottage, 
he makes mercenary enough to “ betray 
the rights of their ſovereign.” I would 
have Mr. J---s, for his own fake, a little 
more careful of his treatment of American 
Judges. I once knew an American chief 
juſtice take it into ſerious conſideration, 
and. conſult the attorney-general of the 
province' where he lived, whether his late 
majeſty's attorney and ſollicitor-general had 
not been guilty of a libel upon his court, 
| in 


ty 
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in ſtating a favourite caſe before the king 
and counſel, in a manner that bore a little 
hard upon the provincial judicatory. I would 
alſo aſk good Mr. J- -s if he certainly 
| knows that any of our plantation governors 
and judges have lately complained home, 
that they cannot get a © livelihood”. in 
America, but by: breaking their inſtructions 
aad oaths, and baſely * betraying the rights 
of their ſovereign?” Dare any of them 
openly avow. ſuch a complaint on either 
ſide the atlantic? If any of them have 
given ſuch reaſons, among others, in a 
ſedulous application to the miniſtry, that 
America ſhould have heavy duties and taxes 
impoſed, let them come forth and declare 
it, and they -will ſoon receive their re- 
ward. If there have been any complaints 
of this kind, to my great conſolation, tlie 
authors are like to be ſadly diſappointed: 
for I cannot find my intention of applying 
any part of the new American revenue to 
the diſcharge of the - provincial civil liſt. 
The - preſent palliative indeed ſeems to be 
the appointing a number of influencial 
Americans to be STAMP maſters ; but I 
ſuſpect this will be but a temporary pro- 

E 2 | viſion, 
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_ viſion, and as a kind of reward to ſome 
| who may have been but oo active in bring- 
ing about the meaſure. When the preſent 
ſet ſhall die off, or be ſuſpended, there 
can be no objection to the appointment of 
Europeans, as F wiſh it had been at firſt, 
Here I muſt make a general reflection that 
will not affect the good, the juſt, and the 
worthy, all others are at liberty to apply 
it to themſelves. In many years experience 
in American affairs, I have found that 
thoſe few of my more immediate country- 
men the coloniſts, who have been lucky 
enough to obtain appointments from home, 
have been either gentlemen of true Ameri- 
ean quality, or of no quality or ability at 
all. The former have generally the pride 
of a Spantard without his virtue, the latter 
are often as ignorant and impudent as the 
Scotch writers of the Critical Review. 
Hence tis eaſy to ſee the coloniſts, as they 
ever have been, would be in general better 
treated, leſs ſubjected to the inſolence of 
office from Europeans, than from coloniſts. 
I will go one ſtep further, and venture to 
affirm, that if we look carefully into the 
kiſtory of theſe provinces, we ſhall find 
that 
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that in every grievance, every hardſhip in 
the reſtriction of our trade and commerce, 

ſome high or low dirty American has had a 
hand in procuring it for un 

The main object of ihe American revenue, 
according to Mr. J---s, the Adminiſtrator, 
the Regulator and others, ſeems to be for 
the maintenance of a ſtanding army here, 
For what? To protect and defend us, poor 
fouls. Againſt whom ? Why a few ragged 
Indians, thouſands and ten thouſands of 
whoſe fathers, without any European aid, 
when we moſt; wanted it, were ſent to the 


infernal ſhades. But * filial duty,” the mo- 


ral Mr. J—-s thinks will * require that 
we give ſome aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſes of 
our mother country.” Dear mother, ſweet 
mother, honored mother-country, TIT am 
her moſt dutiful ſon, and humble ſervant! 
But what better aſſiſtanee can be given to 
madam, than by yielding, as her American 
ſons have, for more than a century, ſub- 
Gſtance for half Britain? Take my word 
for once, my lord, every inhabitant in 
America maintains at leaſt two lazy fellows 
in eaſe, idleneſs, or luxury, in mother 
Britain's lap. We have nothing we can 

| call 


1 
call our own, but the toil of our hands 
and the ſweat of our brows. Every dollar 
that is exported hence to lodge in madam's 
great pocket, returns no more to us, facilis 
deſcenſus Averni. The coarſeſt coat of the 
meaneſt American peaſant, in reality con- 
tributes towards every branch of our gra- 
cious and ever adored ſovereign's revenue. 
The conſumer ultimately pays the tax, and 
tis confeſſed on all hands, and is the truth, 
that America, in fact or eventually, con- 
ſumes one half the manufactures of Eritain. 
The time is haſtening when this fair davgh- 
ter will be able, if well treated, to pur- 
chaſe and pay for all the manufactures her 
mother will be able to ſupply. She wants 
no gifts, ſhe will buy them, and that at 
her mother's own price, if let alone. That 
I may not appear too paradoxical, I affirm, 
and that on the beſt information, the Sun 
riſes and ſets every day in the ſight of five 


millions of his majeſty's American ſubjects, 
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white, brown and black. I am poſitive 
I am within bounds, let the Adminiſtrator 
and Regulator compute as they pleaſe in 
their rapid flight thro' our weſtern hemi- 
ſphere. The period is not very remote 

when 
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when theſe may be increaſed to an hundred 


: millions. Five millions of as true and loyal he 


ſubjects as ever exiſted, with their good 
affections to the beſt civil conſtitution in 
the world, deſcending to unborn miriads, 
is no ſmall object. God grant it may be 
well attended to! Had I the honor to be 
miniſter to the firſt, the beſt monarch in 
the univerſe, and truſtee for the braveſt 
people, except perhaps one, that ever ex- 
iſted, I might reaſon in this manner, * the 
Roman Eagle is dead, the Britiſh Lion 
lives! ſtrange revolutions! the ſavage roving 
Britons who fled before Julius Cæſar, who 
were vanquiſhed by his ſucceſſors Heng 
and Hor/a, who cut the throats of the 
Lurdanes, and fell under the Norman 
bondage, are after all the maſters of the 


ſea, the lords of the ocean, the terror of 
Europe, and the envy of the univerſe! can 


Britain riſe higher? Yes, how ? Never 
think yourſelf in your zenith, and you 
will riſe faſt enough. Revolutions have 
been; they may be again; nay, in the 
courſe of time they muſt be. Provinces 
have not been ever kept in ſubjection. 
What then is to be done? Why it is of 

| little 
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Little importance to my maſter, whether a 
thouſand years hence, the colonies remain 
dependant. on Britain or not; my bufineſs 
is to fall on the only means to keep them 
ours for the longeſt term poſſible. How 
can that be done? Why in one word, it 
mult be by nouriſhing and cheriſhing them 
as the apple of your eye. All hiſtory will 
prove that provinces have never been diſ- 
poſed to independency, while well treated, 

Well treated then they ſhall be.” To re- 
turn, the coloniſts pride themſelves in the 
real riches and glory their labours procure 
for the beſt of kings: liberty is all they de- 

fire to retain for themſelves and poſterity. 
I could wiſh my lord, that the coloniſts 
were able to yield ten times the aids for 
the ſupport of the common cauſe ever yet 


9 


granted by, or required of, them. But to 


pay heavy provincial taxes in peace and 
in war, and alſo external and internal parli- 
amentary aſſeſſments, is abſolutely out of the 

| people's power. The burden of the lamp 
act will certainly fall chiefly on the midd- 
ling, more neceſſitous, and labouring people. 
The widow, the orphan, and others, who 
have few on earth to help, or even pity 

| | them, 


OE; 


them, muſt pay heavily to this tax. An 
inſtance or two will give ſome idea of the 
weight of this impoſition. A rheam of 
printed bail bonds is now fold for about fif- 
teen ſhillings ſterling with the ſtamps, the 
fame quantity will, I am told, amount to 
near one hundred pounds ſterling. A rheam 
of printed policies of affurance, is now 
about two pounds ſterling; with the ſtamps 
it will be one hundred and ninety pounds 
ſterling. Many other articles in common 
uſe here, are in the ſame proportion. The 
fees in the probate offices, with the additi- 
on of the ſtamps, will, in moſt provinces, 

be three times what has been hitherto paid. 
Surely theſe, and many other conſiderations 
that muſt be obvious to all who are verſed 
in the courſe of American buſineſs, are far 
from being any evidence of the boaſted 
equality and equity, of this kind of taxa- 
tion. I do not mean to inſinuate that there 
is, or hath been, any thing intentionally 
wrong, in the views of adminiſtration; far 
from it, I deteſt the thought. I am con- 
vinced that every Engliſhman, as tis his 
intereſt, really wiſhes and means well to 


the colonies, and I ſhall ever haye fall con- 
F 1 fidence | 


1 


fidence in the wiſdom and rectitude of 
the preſent truly Britiſh adminiſtration. 
But I have a very contemptible opinion of 


divers vile informers and informations, that 


have been tranſported and re-tranſported, 
within theſe ſeven years. I know ſome of 
the former to be moſt infamous fellows, 
and not a few of the latter to be moſt in- 
fernal falſhoods. Hew many low and in- 
ſignificant perſons, have, on their landing 
in Britain, been inſtantaneouſly metamor- 
phoſed into wiſe politicians, or ſuddenly 
transformed into hugeouſly ſage connorſſeurs, 


in the adminiſtration of the colonies at this 


criſis? Some have had the aſſurance on 
their return to aſſert, that they were per- 
mitted to attend, and even frequent, lord 
Greenlaurel's levy, and dine with duke 
Humphry ? Credat Fudeus Appella. Two 
hopeful young brother ſurgeons, who lately 
went over, wrote to their friends, that they 


had laid aſide all thoughts of going into an 


ordinary hoſpital of invalids, having had 
overtures from the Critical Reviewers, to 
aſſiſt them in a new project of theirs, for 


diſſecting the colonies and all writers in 


their favour. An apothecary, a quack, 
and 


EN it 

and a fortune-hunter, not long ſince arrived, 
fay they were cloſetted by this, and that, 
and tother, great man, who made moſt 
marvellous ſhrewd enquiries concerning the 
luxurious taſte of our cods, crabs, muſcles, 
eels, and ſmelts. They even add, that as 
a reward for their important diſcoveries and 
informations, in the nature of American 
ſhrimps and ſerpents, they are to be admit- 
ted members of the ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, Cc. One ſwears he has 
obtained ample promiſes of high preferment, 
fo ſoon as ever the finance tres grande toute 
novelle et admirable ſhall receive its long pre- 
diced completion in America. Another 
ſays, he is to be farmer general of a tax of his 
own projecting, on all colony gold finders, 
A third ſays, he ſhall accept of nothing leſs 
than the place of Intendant extraordinaire of 
the much expected duty on all North Ame- 
 rican manufactured mouſe traps, he having 
given the firſt hint. But be theſe things as 
they may : this however, is certain, that a 
ſet of fribbling people, and ſome others in 
the colonies, who are become to the laſt 
degree, deteſtable to all true Americans, 
affect to ule their ſage advice, and ſurpriſing 

Fs  - _ 


1 
influence, in order to conciliate good and 
worthy men to meaſures, which if ever ſo 
juſt and falutary, theſe contemptible per- 
_ Ty bring into diſgrace. 

r. Js ſays, © impoſing. taxes on 
our Ae has been called harſh and arbi- 
trary.” By whom ? I never heard one man 


of ſenſe and knowledge, in the laws and 


Britiſh conſtitution, call the parliamentary 
authority arbitrary. The power and autho- 
rity of parliament. is not to be queſtioned. 

Nay, after all the buſtle, the authority of 
that auguſt body really never has been queſ- 


| tioned by one of the colony writers, when 
duly attended to. The mode of exerciſing 


this authority, and the manner of proceed- 
ing, may in ſome inſtances have been thought 


a little hard and grievous, and may be 


again, notwithſtanding what Mr. J———8 
has ſaid. He objects to the aſſertion of ſome, 
that it would have ſeemed leſs hard if 


the adminiſtration or the parliament had 


been pleaſed to ſettle the reſpective quota of 
each colony, and left it to each one to aſſeſs 
the inhabitants, as eaſily to themſelves as 


might be, on penalty of being taxed by par- 
liament in caſe of any unreaſonable non 


com- 


\ 
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compliance with the juſt requiſitions: of the 
crown, of which the parliament is, and 
muſt, in the nature of things, 'be the final 
judge.”---Mr. J---s aſks, „ what would 
have been the conſequence of this?“ I an- 
ſwer, neither he nor I can tell. It will be 
time enough to anſwer this when the ex- 


periment is made; but I believe there 


would have been found a chearful com- 

pliance on the part of the colonies, and 
that they would exert their utmoſt abi- 
lities. He moſt inſolently aſks if the . aſ- 


| ſemblies have ſhewn ſo much obedience to 
the orders of the crown, that we could rea- 


ſonably expect they would tax themſelves 
on the arbitrary commands of a miniſter ?” 
I hope he holds the proper difference be- 


tween the lawful commands of our ſove- 


reign, the juſt orders of the crown, and 
the arbitrary commands of a miniſter,” 
though he has ſo ſtrangely tacked them to- 
gether? Tis our indiſpenſible duty to 


. yield every aid in our power to, our gracious 
prince, and to the ſtate, and to obey the 
| Juſt orders of the crown ; but the afbitrary 


commands of a miniſter, are no more obli- 
gatory, than the bulls of the pope, How- 


ever, 


1 

ever, I have ſeen the time when the flower 

of our youth have been annually impreſſed 

and dragged forth by thouſands and tens of 

thouſands, to certain miſery and want, if 
not death and deſtruction. I have alſo ſeen 

immenſe provincial taxes levied, and all 

theſe things effected, by a (no Engliſh) ſpeech 

of a governor, the military mandate of a 
general, or, if poſſible, the more haughty | | 
dictate of a miniſter. What have we got 

by all our compliances ? Preciſely what by 

many wiſe and good men, was forefeen and 4 
foretold, we ſhould get. Canada is con- 
quered, the colony trade is more than ever 
reſtricted, we are taxed without our actual 
conſent in perſon, or any repreſentation in 
act, and in many inſtances are to be tried 
without a jury. The remains of thoſe tribes 
of ſavages, the French uſed to keep in pay, 
to ſcalp us, and cut our throats, are, in the 
eſtimation of ſome great men, more reſpect- 
able than his majeſty's ancient, and ever 
loyal coloniſts. 

Mr. J----s aſks if it would be (“ poſſible 
to ſettle the quota's of an American tax 
with juſtice?“ Why not? The whole 
uſed to be commenſurate with all the parts. 
1 


1 
Is it not nearly as eaſy to ſay what each part 
ought to pay, as to determine what ought 
to be paid by the whole? The gentleman 
will not inſinuate that adminiſtration can 
ever act ſo prepoſterous a part, as to gueſs 
what the whole ſhould pay, as muſt be the 
caſe, if ignorant of the ability of each part. 
He alſo aſks, if any one of the colonies 
would ſubmit to their quota, if ever fo 
juſt?” What doubt can there be of the 
loyalty and ſubmiſſion, paſſive obedience, 
and non- reſiſtance, of the colonies, in all 
caſes and contingences, ſo far as the laws of 
God, of nature, and of their country re- 
quire? I have none. Is not the obliga- 
tion to ſubmiſſion the ſame in one caſe as in 
the other? If an act of parliament ſays 4 

| ſhall pay ten ſhillings, and B ten ſhillings, 
would any man in his right mind fay it was 
leſs binding, than if A and B were by the 
ſame authority ordered conjointly to pay 
twenty. His odious compariſon of * the 
Roman tyrants,” is left with its author, 
with this ſingle remark : that * the choice 
of a doſe, a dagger, or a halter is moſt cer- 

tainly preferable to the ſudden obtruſion of 
either ſingly, without time allowed to ſay a 
1 ſhort 
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ſhort pater 1 The gentleman has made 
himſelf quite merry with the modeſt propo- 
fal ſome have made, though I find it gene- 
rally much diſliked in the colonies, and 
thought impracticable, namely -n Ame- 
rican repreſentation in parliament. But if he 
is now ſober, I would humbly aſk him, if 
there be really and naturally any greater 
abſurdity in this plan, than in a Welſh and 
Scotch repreſentation? I would by no 
means, at any time, be underſtood to in- 
tend by an American repreſentation, the 
return. of half a ſcore ignorant; worthleſs 
perſons, who like ſome colony agents; 
might be induced to ſell their country and 
their God, for a golden calf. An Ameri- 
can repreſentation, in my ſenſe of the terms, 
and as I ever uſed them, implies a thorough 
beneficial union of theſe colonies to the 
tealm, or mother country, ſo that all the 
parts of the empire may be compacted and 
_ conſolidated, and the conſtitution flouriſh 
with new vigor, and the national ſtrength; 
power and importance, ſhine with far greater 
ſplendor than ever yet hath been ſeen by the 

ſons of men. An American repreſentation 
| implics 


Y 


(at 1 
implies every real advantage to the ſubject 
abroad, as well as at home. 

It may be a problem what ſtate will be 
of longeſt duration, greateſt glory, and 
domeſtic happineſs. I am not at leiſure 
fully to conſider this queſtion at preſent. 
Time ſhall ſhow. I can now only ſay, it 
will be that ſtate, which, like Great= 
Britain, Heaven ſhall have favoured with 
every conceivable advantage, and gave it 
wiſdom and integrity enough to ſee and 
embrace an opportunity; which once loſt; 
can never be regained. Every mountain 
muſt be removed, and every path be made 
ſmooth and ſtrait. . Every region, nation 
and people, muſt to all real intents and 
purpoſes, be united, knit, and worked 


into the very bones and blood of the ori- X 


ginal ſyſtem, as faſt as ſubdued, ſettled or 


allied. Party views and, ſhort ſighted poli- 
| ticians, ſhould be diſcarded with the ig- 
nominy and contempt they deſerve. 

Mr. J--<-s ſeems to be ſeized with an 
immenſe pannic leſt «a ſadden importa- 
tion of American eloquence” ſhould inter- 
fere with thoſe who are fond of monopo- . 
. the place and penſion bu/ine/s, He 

— even 


©. 
even infinuates that it would coſt more to 
pay our orators, than a ſtanding army Here. 
I will eaſe him of this difficulty. There 
would not be many worth the high prices 
of Britain. When trimmers, time ſervers, 
ſcepticks, cock fighters, architects, fiddlers 
and caſtle builders, who commonly ſell 
cheap, were bought off, there might not 
be more than three or four worth purchaſing; 
and if they ſhould fell as cheap in Britain 
as I have known ſome of them in America, 
it would fall infinitely ſhort of the blood 
and treaſure a ſtanding army may one day 
coſt. From any danger therefore Mr. J---s 
is in, from «the ' ſudden importation of 
American eloquence,” he may ſpeechiſy 
and ſcribble for or againſt adminiſtration, 
abuſe the colonies, turn and return, ſhift, 
wind and change as uſual, no man will truſt 
him, and 'tis hoped that in /ecu/a ſeculorum 
by the eternal. fitneſs 'of. things, and the 
conſtructure of the cells of his cerebellum, 
and moral aptitude, he will be kept down 
juſt where he. is and ought to be. He 
ſeems to have no idea of revenue, but that 
of drawing. money into the public ceffers, 
per fas aut nefas, . to ſquander away 
ad 


far 

ad libitum. Riches returning from the fout 
winds of the earth in heavier ſhowers than 
the poets ever dreamt of, into the pockets 
of the worthy and opulent Britiſh merchant 
will, according to him, give a griping 
miniſter too much trouble before he has 
extracted and n it out again by 
various domeſtic taxes. His own words! 
“ Perhaps ſays he © in the mean time, it 
may enable the merchant, by augmenting 
his influence, together with his wealth, to 
plunge us into new wars and new debts; 
for his private advantage.“ By this tis 
plain Mr. J-—-s's plan is to ſtop the rivulets, 
and leave the ciſtern dry. Do you not ſee 
this, Britiſh coloniſts, Britiſh merchants; 
and . Britiſh: manufacturers? Conſider this, 
before it is too late l it is the ſum total of 
Mr. J---s's political logic and arithmetic ! 
It is too abſurd to require a more particular 
reſutation. He concludes, - ad captandum, 
both the great and ſmall vulgar, thus; it 
is“, ſays he, to be hoped, that in this 
great and important queſtion, all parties 
and factions, or in the more polite and 
faſhionable term, all connections will cor- 
day unite; that every member of the 

G 2 Britiſh 
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"Britiſh. parliament, whether in or out of 


humour with the adminiſtration, whether 


He has been turned out becauſe he oppoſed, 


or whether he oppoſed: becauſe he has been 


turned out, will endeavour to the utmoſt 
of his power to ſupport this meaſure. A 
_ . meaſure which muſt not only be approved 


by every man who has any property or 
common ſenſe, but which ought to be 


required by every Engliſb ſubject of an 


Engliſh adminiſtration. ---I thought all ſub- 


jects were now Britiſh, and the adminiſtra- 
tion too. 1 cannot tell whether the exhorter 


was ever © turned out becauſe he oppoſed, 
or oppoſed becauſe he was turned out ;* 


but certainly among other ſpecies of | readers, 
he has omitted to addreſs himſelf to the 


hopeful young men and promifing candi- 
dates for preferment, who have as it were 


periſhed in embrio, by diſcovering too great 
an inſolence and avidity of power, by 


aſſuming the advowſon, nomination and 
induction of their fellow ſervants, before 


| they themſelves have been taken into place. 


My Lord, we have heard much faid of 
a virtual repreſentation. What can it mean? 


If a ſociety of a thouſand men are united 


from 


1 
from a ſtate of nature, and all meet to 
tranſact the buſineſs of the ſociety they 
are on a perfect level and equality, and 
the majority muſt conclude the minority. 
If they find themſelves too numerous to 
tranſact their buſineſs, they have a right 
to devolve the care of their concerns on a 
part of the ſociety to act for the whole. 


Here commences the firſt idea of an actual 


truſt or repreſentation in fact. The truſtees 

council or ſenate, ſo choſen are in fact re- 
preſentatives of and agents for the whole 
ſociety. If the ſociety agree to have but 
one truſtee, repreſentative or agent, he is a 


monarch. If they make choice of a council 


or ſenate, they are joint agents, truſtees or 
repreſentatives of the whole community. 
Upon fo ſimple a principle are all govern- 
ments originally built. When a man chuſes 
to act for himſelf he has no repreſentative, 
agent or truſtee. When the individuals of 
a community choſe to take care of their 
own concerns, they are in no wiſe repre» 
ſented ; but being their own factors in 
perſon, form that ſociety which the learned 
 wrangle about under the name of a democracy. 


two of more are appointed joint 


Tatar. 
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factors, agents for, truſtees and repreſenta« 


tives of, the whole ſociety, they are called 


noble, and politicians denominate this form 
an ariſtocracy. When the truſt is as above 


obſerved devolved on one, it is called a 


monarchy, i. e. one great or chief man is 
in fact truſtee, repreſentative of, and agent 


for the whole ſtate. And he has a right 
to act for them ſo long as he may be choſen 


to act by the ſociety. Which ſociety being 
originally the conſtitutents of their agent 
or repreſentative, have an abſolute right 


and power to lay him under ſuch limitations 


and reſtrictions as they may think reaſon- 


able. In all this we find no myſtery, no 
occaſion for occult qualities, no want of 


the terms virtual repreſentation as diſtin-. 


guiſhed from a repreſentation in fact, or any 
other jargon. If the ſociety find each of 
the ſimple forms of adminiſtration incon- 
venient or dangerous, as they all are, and 


agree on a mixture, of thoſe ſimple forms, 
as it is commonly expreſſed, but in plainer 


Eogliſh, to have different diviſions, ranks. 


and orders of truſtees or repreſentatives, 
they proceed thus. When they chuſe a, 


monarch or ſenate, they entruſt him or 


them 
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them with the neceſſary powers of govern- 
ment, to act for the good and welfare of 


the whole ſociety. So in a government 


cConſtructed like that of Great-Britain, the 


ſociety hath made two diviſions of the 
ſupreme power: the firſt is the ſupreme 
| legiſlative, conſiſting of three ranks of 
branches, viz, King, lords and commons: 
The ſapreme executive, which is ſolely mo- 
narchial, and admits of no diviſion or dif- 
ferent ranks. Both theſe diviſions, and all 
the ranks of the former, derive their power 
originally from the whole community. This 

at leaſt is all the idea a philoſopher can form. 
As to the jus divinum, the indefeaſible in- 
heritance, the indelible character, and other 
nonſenſe of the ſchools, they are only for 
the entertainment of old women, and 
_ changelings.----The king's ſhare in the 
legiſlative and executive truſts by the Britiſh 
_ conſtitution is perpetual, and his royal dig- 
nity is hereditable.. So are the titles of 
the houſe of Lords. The honorable houſe 
of Commons, the third rank or branch of 
our univerſal legiſlative, are elective, and 
the deliciæ populi. God grant they may be 
always viewed in this light. Theſe ſeveral” 


oy 
* * 


branches 
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branches and diviſions are all ſubject to 


further alterations, limitations and reſtrie- 
tions from time to time. In the original 
idea and frame of our happy conſtitution, 
it was immaterial as to the ſueceſſion to the 
crown, whether the heir apparent, were 


Pagan, Turk, Jew, Infidel or Chriſtian: 


But now Papiſts, and all but Proteſtants, 
are very juſtly excluded from the ſucceſſion, 
as for the beſt reaſons they are from a ſeat 
in either houſe of the auguſt parliament 
of Great-Britain.---The number of the 
| two houſes of parliament, is not by nature 
nor by any thing I can diſcoyer in the 
\ Britiſh conſtitution, definite. The families 
of the peers may be extint. The con- 
ſtitution, has on ſuch events left it to the 
crown to ſupply the vacancies by new fa- 
milies and new creations. And as reaſon 
requires, when places have grown to be 
conſiderable, they have been called to a 
thare in the legiſlature of their country by 
a precept to return members to the great 
council of the nation. So when a territory 


hath been conquered, as was the caſe of 


Wales, or united, as was the kingdom of 
Scotland, they have had their full ſhare in 


the 


= | 4 1 


the Jegjlative. The wiſdom of ages hath 
left Ireland to be governed by its own. 


parliaments, and the colonies by their own 


aſſemblies, both however, ubordinate to i 
Great-Britain, and ſubject to the negative 
ative and ſupreme 
executive powers there*% Is not this a 


of both the ſupreme legiſl 


ſufficient ſubordination ? The fears of our 
independency muſt be affected or imaginary, 


We all acknowledge ourſelves to be not 
only controulable by his majeſty s negative 


on all our acts, but more eſpecially ſo by 


that auguſt, and by all true Britiſh ſubjects, 


ever to be dearly eſteemed and bighly 
reyerenced body, that high court the par- 


liament of Great-Britain. In all this, how- 
ever, we find nothing of virtual repreſen- 


tation, \ 


The parliament of 1ſt of James 1ſt, 
60 upon the knees of their hearts (as they 
expreſs it) agnize their moſt conſtant faith, 
obedience and loyalty to his majeſty and 
his royal progeny, as in that high court of 


* The charters generally wes to the crown a negative 
on all colony laws. The parliament repeal ſuch as they 
think fit. So that a colony bill is in effect ſubject to four 


negatives, viz. the governor and council here, and bis 


majeſty in his privy council at home, and after all the 
parliament. | 
H parliament, 
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parliament, where all the whole body of 
the realm, and every particular member 
thereof either in perſon or by repreſentation 
upon their own free elections, are by the 
laws of this realm, deemed to be perſonally 
preſent.” But as much prone as thoſe 
times were to myſtick divinity, ſchool phi- 
loſophy, academick politicks, and other 
- nonſenſe, they ſay not a word of the virtual 
repreſentation of Iteland or the other do- 
minions. There can be no doubt but the 
ſupreme legiſlature may if they pleaſe unite 
any ſubordinate dominion to the realm. 
It has not been yet aſſerted that the coloniſts 
are in fact repreſented in the houſe of com- 
mons, nor I believe will any man ſeriouſly 
affirm it. The truth is, the coloniſts are 
no more repreſented in the houſe of Com- 
mons than in the houſe of Lords. The 
king in his executive capacity, in act as 
| well as law, repreſents all his kingdoms 
and dominions : and king, lords and com- 
mons, conjointly, as the ſupreme legiſlature, 
in fact as well as in /aw, repreſent and act 
for the realm, and all the dominions, if 
they pleaſe. It will not follow from thence, 
that if all ſubordinate legiſlature and privi- 


leges 
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leges are reaſſumed, without any equivalent 
allowed, but it will be a caſe of very ſin- 
gular hardſhip.* The inhabitants of the 
Britiſh nations, and of the dominions of 
the Britiſh crown, in Europe, Aſia, Africa 
and America, are in my idea but one people, 
fellow ſubjects of the moſt gracious ſove- 
reign on earth, joint heirs to the rights 
and privileges of the beſt civil conſtitution 
in the world, and who I hope cer long to 
ſee united in the moſt firm ſupport of their 
Prince's true glory, and in a ſteady and 


uniform purſuit of their own welfare and 


happineſs. 85 

It may perhaps ſound ſtrangely to ſome, 
but it is in my moſt humble opinion as good 
law, and as good ſenſe too, to affirm that 
all the plebeians of Great-Britain are in 


fact or virtually repreſented in the aſſembly 


of the Tuſkarora's, as that all the coloniſts 


are in fact or virtually repreſented in the 
honourable houſe of Commons of Great- 


Britain, ſeparately conſidered as one branch 


of the ſupreme and univerſal legiſlature of 
the whole empire, 


It is no where ſaid in any act or reſolution of parlia- 
ment, nor in any law book, that the Britiſh houſe of Com- 
mons, in fact or in law, virtually, repreſent the coloniſts. 


Theſe 
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Theſe 005 I hope will; in due . 


time have weight enough to induce your 
lordſhip to uſe your great influence for the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. I ſhall tranſmit 
your lordſhip, by the next mail, a ſimple, 


eaſy plan for perpetuating the Britiſh empire 


in all parts of the world. A plan however 


that coſt me much thought before I had 


matured it. But for which I neither expect 
or deſire any reward in this world, but 
the ſatisfaction of reflecting that J have 
contributed my mite to the ſervice of my 
king and country. The good of mankind 
is my ultimate wiſh. 


Jam, my Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 


Boſton, Sept. 


4» 1705. 
and moft humble Servant, 


F. . 
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1. * HE Principles of a late Negociation, impartially 
examined. In a Letter from a Son of CAN DOR 

to the Public Advertiſer. Price 18. 6d. 
2. A LETTER from Ca N DOoR to the Public Advertiſer, 


on ſome late intereſting Trials, and other points of civil 


Liberty. Second Edit. Price 18. 

3. A LETTER concerning Juries, Libels, Warrants, the 
Papers, and Sureties for the Peace or Behaviour. 
„ e to ſome late Proceedings, and the Defence of 
ther e Majority, upon the principles of Law and the 
eren. Fifth Edit, Price only 15s. 6d. 

4. 4 PosTSCRIPT to the ſame. Second Edit. Price 18. 
5. ihe STATE of the Nation, with regard to its income, 
expenditure, and unfunded Debt. Fifth Edit. Price 1 s. 

6. A new Edition of the Bupcert, being the Eleventh, 
will ſpeedily be Publiſhed. Price 1 s. 

7. The Rights of the Colonies, afferted and proved. By 
James Otis, Eſq. of Boſton, in New England. Second 
Edition. Price 28. | 

8. The TRIAI of Mr. WILLIAM Owen (never before 
printed) Bookſeller, near Temple- Bar, who was charged 
with the Publication of a Libel againſt che Government in 
1751. The principal Speakers in this Frial, were, Sir 
Dudley Rider, afterwards the famous Chief Juſtice of that 
Name; Mr. William Murray, now Lord Mansfield; Mr, 
Ford ; and Mr. Pratt, now Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas.—Whoſe Speeches are all printed verbatim, To 
which is prefixed, the remarkable Trial of JohN PETER 


ZkxOER, of New York, Printer, (which for ſome Time 


has been very ſcarce) With a Narrative of his Caſe, 
Price only 18. (Zenger's Trial alone, was formerly ſold 
for 1s. 6d.) h 

9. A Defence of the Minority in the Houſe of Commons, 
" the Queſtion relating to General Warrants, Fifth Edit. 

rice 1s. 

10. A Counter Addreſs to the Public on the Diſmiſſion f 

General Conway, Fourth Edit. Price 18. 


4 52.4 
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